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OUR WHISKEY REBELLION. 

BY THE HON. B. K. TILLMAN, GOVERNOR OE SOUTH CAROLINA. 



The attention of the United States has for more than a year 
been directed to South Carolina. This State has endeavored to 
solve the liquor problem, a troublesome one to all governments, 
in a manner so novel as to be startling. So much has been pub- 
lished about the Dispensary law in the papers and magazines of 
the Union that its scope and purpose are well known, and explana- 
tions on those points are not needed in this article. 

History bears out the assertion that whenever restriction or 
prohibition of the liquor traffic is attempted, resistance, either 
political or by force, is attempted. When South Carolina sought 
a solution of this troublesome problem, and tried to solve it by 
passage of the Dispensary law, the inevitable conflict with the 
whiskey element was expected, nor has the expectation been with- 
out fulfilment. The general conditions can easily be understood, 
for they would prevail in any other State were a similar law en- 
acted there ; but the struggle between the whiskey and anti- 
whiskey elements in South Carolina has been intensified by condi- 
tions peculiar to the State of South Carolina and which would 
not obtain elsewhere. I will briefly outline these local conditions, 
so that the cause and violence of the whiskey rebellion can be 
seen at a glance. Prior to 1890, under a vicious system of party 
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politics, the control of the government of the State was in the 
hands of the remnants of the old slave-holding aristocracy, which 
had saddled npon the State a condition of affairs resembling as 
much as possible that prevalent before the war of 1861-65. A 
complete return of those conditions, the outcome of that war had 
rendered impossible. I led a fight inside the Democratic 
party, the white man's party, to free the State from the rule 
of these old Bourbons, who wanted the reins of government to 
rest entirely in the hands of themselves and those who would be 
subservient to their will. After a canvass of the State from one 
end to the other, meeting on the stump two representatives of the 
old order of things, I received the nomination of the Democratic 
party regularly and by an unexampled majority ; but the old aris- 
tocratic element would not submit, and ran an independent ticket 
at the regular election, appealing to the negroes for votes. I was 
elected by an overwhelming majority, the greater part of my sup- 
port coming from the agricultural classes, which had until then 
been practically deprived of a voice in the selection of the officers 
of the State government. The old Bourbon element bad control 
of the press and the banks. Among them were the best-trained 
intellects of the State, and these all kept warring upon the new 
order of things. Taking the position that naught good could 
come out of Nazareth, they opposed every act of my administra- 
tion, which has been for the masses as against the classes. 

In 1892, after another hot canvass, I was re-elected Governor, 
obtaining an increased majority. The Bourbons began to see 
that they could never be returned to power by a vote of the 
people, and commenced casting about for new combinations and 
devices by which to regain power. 

In the fall of 1892, the General Assembly passed the Dispen- 
sary Act as a compromise betvyeen the wishes of the ultra-pro- 
hibitionists and the whiskey people. This law gets rid of 
the worst features of the liquor traffic, while not removing liquor 
beyond tbe reach of those who desire to drink it in moderation. 
It was natural that the men who had been engaged in the liquor 
business should try to evade the law and sell liquor in violation of 
it. They opened "blind tigers" for the sale of contraband 
liquors. The Dispensary law provided for the commission of 
Avhatever number of constables was deemed necessary for the dis- 
covery and suppression of these places. The Bourbons made this 
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feature the point of attack upon the law ; their many papers 
hounded down these men, calling them " spies" and " sneaks/' 
and applying to them all manner of ahusive epithets, thus seeking 
to stir up against them the anger of the people in the towns and 
cities, the inhabitants of which constitute the opposition to the 
reform movement which resulted in my election. Almost all the 
work of these constables had to be done in these cities, which 
made it easier to create bitter, unreasoning prejudice against 
them. Every daily paper in the State, save one, is under the 
control of the "antis," as they are called, and these have spared 
no effort in the attempt to stir up anger against the constables, 
the law under which they operate, and the administration which 
enacted that law. Eealizing the effect of the assertion that 
liberty is in danger, they used that sacred name in the appeal for 
subversion of the Dispensary law and the retirement from author- 
ity of those who are responsible for it. The law gives the con- 
stables, when armed with proper warrants from the civil author- 
ities, the right to search private residences for the seizure of con- 
traband liquors. -Were this provision absent from the law, it 
would be practically inoperative, as men would turn their private 
residences into " blind tigers," where they would sell liquor with 
impunity. The papers supporting the combination of the 
whiskey men and the old political leaders alleged that the Dis- 
pensary law gave the constables the right to search private resi- 
dences indiscriminately and without warrant, which is something 
to which Anglo-Saxon blood will not submit. These falsehoods 
stirred up bitter, unreasoning passion in the cities and towns 
against the constables, and threats were freely made against them. 
Being in danger of bodily harm, after having been mobbed and 
pelted with rotten eggs on more than one occasion, the constables 
were armed for their own protection. Hypocritical use was 
made of the old adage that " A man's home is his castle," to 
incite violence. " A man's home is his castle," but he has no 
right to turn it into a saloon and expect to exercise the same 
rights there he would have in a private dwelling. 

These were the conditions of thought and feeling existing at 
the time of the whiskey rebellion, which broke out last month. 

The towns of Darlington, Florence, and Sumter are points of 
a triangle connected by railroads. Darlington and Florence are 
ten miles apart and both are about forty miles from Sumter. 
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Certain people in those towns banded together for opposition to 
the Dispensary law, especially the constabulary feature of it. 
Several constables were sent to Darlington. The leaders of the 
conspirators spread abroad reports that the constables were there 
for the purpose of searching private houses without warrants. 
This was not true ; the constables, under the Dispensary law, 
could not search private residences without warrants, and they 
had no intention of searching any residence in Darlington — all of 
their warrants being for the search of puhlicplaces, where contra- 
band liquors were stored and sold. But the false report was spread 
and had its due effect, when the execution of the warrants began. 
Large numbers of armed men gathered on the streets for the pro- 
tection of a "liberty" which was not in danger. The five or six con- 
stables in Darlington were followed by this armed mob which guyed, 
cursed, and abused them. I thereupon ordered the Chief Constable 
by telegraph to proceed to the scerj e with re-enforcements . The six 
constables on the ground being in danger, I sent a military company 
from Sumter to Darlington for their protection while in discharge 
of their duties as officers of the State 'carrying out one of its laws. 
The mob quieted down at once, and the military company returned 
home the morning following its arrival in Darlington. In the 
afternoon of the day of the departure of the company, four of the 
constables, their work being done, went to one depot and the 
other nineteen to the other, to depart. Two boys, citizens of 
Darlington, got into a fight at the depot where the main body of 
constables was. One of them, who was whipped, ran up town 
and returned, followed by an armed mob. A wrangle started a 
fight between this mob and the constables. One constable and 
two of the mob were killed, and several constables and citizens 
were wounded. When the mob were put to flight, the consta- 
bles themselves took to the woods near by, for they knew that the 
flying mob would return re-enforced by hundreds of armed fellow- 
conspirators. Such was the outcome. The town bell was rung 
as a tocsin to the conspirators, and they turned out in the twin- 
kling of an eye, all heavily armed. The constables were pursued 
and the conspirators in Florence and Sumter, being called out 
by telegraph, joined in the pursuit. Fortunately night soon came 
on and none of the chasing parties came up with the escaping 
constabulary, or else more blood would have been shed. The dis- 
position of the conspirators to exterminate the constabulary is 
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shown by the fact that the train containing the four constables 
who had gone to the other depot of the town and had taken no 
part in the fight, was riddled with bullets fired in a desperate 
attempt to kill them as it came by on its way to Charleston. 

The mob took possession of the three towns, committing 
many acts of violence. In Sumter, where the first mobbing of 
Dispensary constables took place, there is one of the best managed 
Dispensaries in the State, and the police authorities have assisted 
in the enforcement of the Dispensary law. The part this town 
took in the rebellion was confined to the going out of its most law- 
less and turbulent citizens to aid in the chase of the constables. 

Under the Dispensary law, part of the profits of the Dispen- 
saries goes to the towns in which they are located, provided the 
authorities of those towns assist in the enforcement of the law. 
In cases where municipal authorities fail to help enforce the law, 
the State Board of Control is vested with authority to withhold 
from such towns the share of the profits that would otherwise 
come to them on the morning when the constables were first 
maltreated in Darlington the municipal authorities of that town 
were notified that they would receive no share of the profits 
from the Dispensaries located in that town, because they had 
failed to do their duty towards the enforcement of the law. A 
similar notice had been given to the Council at Florence. This 
added to the anger of the mob, and had much to do with inciting 
the mob in Florence to looting the Dispensary there. 

I was informed by the sheriff that the civil authorities were 
powerless in Darlington, and was asked to order out the militia. 
I did so, ordering out at first five companies nearest the scene — 
three at Columbia, one at Manning, and one at Sumter. The old 
political Bourbons, aided by the whiskey element, brought such 
pressure to bear upon the companies in Columbia that they 
refused to obey the orders of their Commander-in-Chief. The 
Columbia companies set the example, and it was followed by the 
other two companies I had ordered out. Thirteen of the town 
companies, and the entire fourth brigade, composed of the troops 
of Charleston, refused to turn out when ordered to do so. The 
armories of two companies in Columbia, one in Florence, and 
one in Chester were broken into and their guns stolen, possibly 
with the connivance of members of the companies. The idea 
was that I would be left powerless, and that similar disorder 
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could be created in other cities, making it necessary for the 
United States Government to take charge of the State, thus 
accomplishing their determination to overthrow my administra- 
tion and restore themselves to power by my downfall. But 
many military companies, without regard to politics, remained 
true to their allegiance, and the yeomanry of the State volun- 
teered for duty in such numbers as showed the conspirators that 
they were powerless. Had I deemed it necessary, I could in forty- 
eight hours after issuance of the call have had an armed force of 
ten thousand farmers at my command. But this was not neces- 
sary; my determination to uphold the laws of the State and to 
protect its officers, and the fact that I would be supported by the 
best citizens of the State, overawed the conspirators and they 
subsided. 

The trouble at Darlington culminated on Friday, March 30, 
at 4 P. M. Valuable time was lost that evening and night while 
waiting to mobilize the militia which failed me at the last. Or- 
ders did not go to the companies which responded until Saturday 
morning ; the first company that could be depended on arrived in 
Columbia on Saturday evening at 5 p. m. As a more dangerous 
mob had assembled in Columbia on Friday night than was pur- 
suing the constables at the scene of the disturbance, I deemed it 
wise to concentrate troops there to overawe it and not leave the 
capitol unprotected or move on Darlington until I had a force to 
do both. Saturday night and Sunday, militia and volunteer com- 
panies of farmers'continued to arrive, so that on Sunday evening I 
felt warranted in ordering three hundred men to Darlington and 
had as many more in the city of Columbia. This last force was 
mostly volunteers who had taken their horses from the plough, 
and, shouldering their shotguns, hastened to sustain the govern- 
ment of their choice. 

One of the most potent factors in the suppression of the 
rebellion was the seizure of the telegraph lines and the railroads. 
It is hard to say how much mischief would have been done had I not 
availed myself of the old statute which was doubtless placed among 
our laws for just such an emergency. By this means excitement 
was allayed and tho insurgents were kept from being reinforced. 
The people had been wrought up to a frenzy of excitement by 
the many blood-curdling and sensational despatches sent out be- 
fore the seizure of the wires, and I feel sure that, had I not stopped 
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their transmission, we would have had collisions between the 
excited and angry countrymen and townspeople in several parts 
of the State. The railroads obeyed the order and co-operated 
with me without protest, deserving great credit therefor, but I 
had to invoke the assistance of the judiciary by injunction on the 
telegraph company until I could use the military and seize the 
offices of the company by force. This caused considerable dissat- 
isfaction among the newspapers, but under like circumstances 
I would do the same thing again, even without authority of a 
statute, for the public welfare demanded it. 

A prompt reorganization of the militia has been ordered. 
All the men who disgraced themselves by refusing to respond 
to my orders will be dismissed from the service. The 
conspiracy is crushed and will raise its horrid head no 
more. The inevitable conflict with the whiskey element, which 
was made more fierce than is ordinarily the case by the political 
complications I have briefly sketched, has been fought, and the 
Dispensary law will hereafter be enforced more rigidly than ever. 

As I stated in an address to the troops : 

" The Dispensary law was enacted by the Legislature, by the majority 
of the representatives of the people. It is the law until the Supreme Court 
declares it unconstitutional or until repealed. The places to fight it are the 
ballot box and the courts, and not with bullets." 

And until it is declared unconstitutional by the courts, or re- 
pealed by the General Assembly, it shall be enforced at all 

hazards. 

B. R. Tillman. 



